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iFIer grace fat down to reft a while* 

In a rich chair of ftate. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryden’ s /. Eneid . 

3. A vehicle born by men 3 a fedan. 

T. hink what an equipage thou haft in air, 

And view with fcorii two pages and a chair. Pope « 

Chairman. n.J. [from chair and man.] 
l» The prefident of an affembly. 

In thefe aflemblies generally one perfon is chofen chairman or 
moderator, to keep the feveral fpeakers to the rules of order. 

Watts’s Improvement ef the Mind. 

2i One whole trade it is to carry a chair. 

One elbows him, one jultles in the fhole, 

A rafter breaks his head, or chairman’s pole. 

Troy chairmen bore the wooden fteed. 

Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed ‘ 

Thofe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 

Inftead of paying chainnen , run them through. 

Chaise, n. f [chaife , Fr.J A carriage of plcafure drawn by 
one horfe. 

Inftead of the chariot he might have faid the chaife of go- 
vernment 3 for a chaife is driven by the perfon that fits in it. 

Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 
ChALCo'gRAPHER. n.f ofp^Ax^, brafs, and ygcttpUj 

to write or engrave.] An engraver in brafs. 

Chalco'graphy. n.f [^aXKoy^apA.] Engraving in brafs. 
Cha'lder. n.f A dry Englilh meafure of coals, confifting 
Cha'ldron. > of thirty fix buftiels heaped up, according to the 
Cha'udron. 3 fealed bufhel kept at Guildhall, London. The 
chauldron fhould weigh two thoufand pounds. Chambers . 

ChaAice. n.f [calic, Sax. calice , Fr. calix, Lat.] 

1. A cup 5 a bowl. 

When in your motion you are hot, 

And, that he calls for drink, I’ll have prepar’d him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. It is generally ufed for a cup ufed in a<fts of worfhip. 

All the church at that time did not think emblematical figures 
unlawful ornaments of cups or chalices. Stilhngfleei. 

ChaAiced. adj. [from calix, Lat. the cup of a flower.] Having 
a cell or cup 3 applied by Shakefpeare to a flower, but now ob- 
folete. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at heav’n’s gate fings. 

And Phoebus ’gins arife, 

His fteeds to water at thefe fprings. 

On cholic’ d flowers that lies. Shakefp. Cymleline, 

CHALK, n.f. [cealc; cealcycan, Sax. calck, Welch.] 

Chalk is a white foflile, ufually reckoned a ftone, but by 
fome ranked among the boles. It is ufed in medicine as an ab- 
fo'rbent, and is celebrated for curing the heartburn. Chambers. 

He maketh all the ftones of the altar as chalk ftones, that are 
beaten in funder. Ifaiah , xxvii. 9. 

Chalk is of two forts ; the hard, dry, ftrong chalk, which is 
beft for lime 3 and a foft, undtuous chalk, which is beft for 
lands, becaufe it eafily diffolves with rain and froft. 

With chalk I firft deferibe a circle here. 

Where thefe ethereal fpirits mull appear. 

To Chalk, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To rub with chalk. 

2. To manure with chalk. 

Land that is chalked, if it is not well dunged, will receive but 
little benefit from a fecond chalking. Mortimer. 

3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. 

Being not propt by anceftry, whofe grace 
Chalks fucceffours their way. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

His own mind chalked out to him the juft proportions and 
meafures of behaviour to his fellow creatures. houth. 

With thefe helps I might at leaft have chalked out a way for 
others, to amend my errours in a like defign. ^ Dryden. 

The time falls within the compafs here chalked out by nature, 
very punctually. Woodward’s Natural Hifory. 

Chalk-cutter, n.f. [from chalk and cut.] A man that digs 
diiil 1c 

Shells, by the feamen called chalk eggs, are dug up com- 
monly in the chalk-pits , where the chalk-cutters drive a great 

trade with them. . . 

Chalk-pit. n. f. [from chalk and pit.] A pit in which chalk 

" is dug. See Chalk-cutter. 

ChaAky. adj. [from chalk.] 

1. Confifting of chalk 3 white with chalk. 

As far as I could ken the chalky cliffs. 

When from thy fhore the tempeft beats us back, 

I flood upon the hatches in the ftorm. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

That bellowing beats on Dover’s chalky cliff. 

Rowe’s Royal Convert. 


Mortimer. 

Dryden, 


2. Impregnated with chalk. . „ 

Chalky water towards the top of earth is too fretting, bacon . 

To CHALLENGE, v. a. [chalenger, Fr.] 

I , To call another to anfwer for an offence by combat. 

The prince of Wales ftept forth before the king. 

And, nephew, challeng’d you to Angle fight. Shakefp . H. I , 
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2. To call to a conteft. 

Thus form d for fpeed, he challenges the wind, 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind ; 

He fcours along the field with loofen’d reins. Drxdev- 

I challenge any man to make any pretence to power by rfeht 
of fatherhood, either intelligible or poffible tl 

3. To accufe. v ’ Ude ' 

Were the grac’d perfon of our Banquo prefent, 

Whom I may rather challenge for unkindnefs. Shak. Macbeth. 

4. In law 3 to object to the impartiality of any one. [See the 

Though only twelve are fworn, yet twenty four are to be 
returned, to fupply the defeats or want of appearance of thofe 
that are challenged off, or make default. Hales Co?nmon Law. 
To claim as due. 

The utter difturbance of that divine order, whereby the pre- 
eminence of chiefeft acceptation is by the beft things worthily 
challenged . Hooker, b. i. % f 

Which of you, Ihall we fay, doth love us moil ? 

That we our largeft bounty may extend. 

Where nature doth with merit challenge. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

And fo much duty as my mother fhew’d 
To you, preferring you before her father 3 
So much I challenge, that I may profefs 
Due to the moor, my lord. Shakefp. Othello, 

Had you not been their father, thefe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Shakefp. IC. Lear. 

So when a tyger fucks the bullocks blood, 

A famifh’d lion, iffuing from the wood, 

Roars loudly fierce, and challenges the food. 

Dryden’ s Fables. 

Haft thou yet drawn o’er young Juba ? 

That ftill would recommend thee more to Caefar, 

And challenge better terms. Addifon’s Cato. 

6. A o call any one to the performance of conditions. 

I will now challenge you of your promife, to give me certain, 
rules as to the principles of blazonry. Peacham on Drawing. 
ChaAlenge. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fummons to combat. 

I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urg’d more modeftly. Shakefp. H. IV 2 * * * * 7- . 

2. A demand of fomething as due. 

There muft be no challenge of fuperiority, or difcount«- 

nancing of freedom. Collier of Friendjhip. 

3. In law. An exception taken either againft perfons or things ; 

perfons, as in afiize to the jurors, or any one or more of them, 
by the prifoner at the bar. Challenge made to the jur ours, is 
either made to the array, or to the polls : challenge made to the 
array is, when the whole number is excepted againft, as partially 
empannelled : challenge to or by the poll, is when fome one or 
more are excepted againft, as not indifferent : challenge to the 
jurours is divided into challenge principal, and challenge for caufe: 
challenge principal is that which the law allows without caufe 
alleged, or farther examination 5 as a prifoner at the bar, ar- 
raigned upon felony, may peremptorily challenge to the num- 
ber of twenty, one after another, of the jury empannelled upon 
him, alleging no caufe. Cowel. 

You are mine enemy, I make my challenge , 

You Ihall not be my judge. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

ChaAlenger. n.f [from challenge.] 

1. One that defies or fummons another to combat. 

Young man, have you challenged Charles the wreftler ?— 

No, fair princefs 3 he is the general challenger. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 

Death was denounc’d 5 
He took the fummons, void of fear. 

And unconcernedly call: his eyes around. 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. Dryden. 

2. One that claims fuperiority. 

Whofe worth 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age. 

For her perfections. Shakefp. hamlet .■ 

3. A claimant ; one that requires fomething as of right. 

Earneft challengers there are of trial, by fome publick depu- 
tation. Hooker, Preface. 

ChalyAeate. adj. [from chalybs, Lat. fteel.] Impregnate 
with iron or fteel 3 having the qualities of fteel. < 

The diet ought to ftrengthen the folids, allowing fp<ces and 
wine, and the ufe of chalybeate waters. Arbuthnoton tet. 

CHAMADE. n.f [French.] The beat of the drum which de- 
cl^rcs cL A 1 rre n dor* 

Several French battalions made a Ihew of refiftance, but, 
upon our preparing to fill up a little fofle, in order to attae r 
them, they beat the chainade , and fent us charte blanche. 

7 Addifon. Spectator, N° 165. 

CHAMBER, n. f. [chambre, Fr. camera, Lat. fiambr, Welch.] 

1. An apartment in a houfe 3 generally ufed for thofe appropri 

ed to lodging. , , 

Welcome, W prince, to London 


Bid 
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Bid them come- forth, and hear me> 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum. 

Till it cry fleep to death. ^akefp. King Lear. 

When we have mark’d with blood thofe Aeepy two* 

Of his own chamber. . Shakefp. am e . 

A natural cave in a rock may have fomething not much un- 
like to parlours or chambers. en e R 

2 ' Thf dark caves'of death, and chambers of the grave. Prior. 

3 ' A Petit has, from' ^examination of the figure of the eye, ar- 
gued againft the poffibility of a film's exiftence in the pofte- 

riour chamber. ' * ‘ 

L. A court of juftice. . , . , 

In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anfwer is not admitted, 

■viz. I do not believe it, as the matter is propounded and al- 
. , Ayhffes Par ergon. 

5, ' The hollow part of a gun where the charge is lodged. 

6, A fpecies of great gun. 

Names given them, as cannons, demi-cannons, chambers , ar- 
quebufe, mufleet, &c. Camden’s Remains. 

7, The cavity where the powder is lodged in a mine. 

To Cha'mber. v. n. [from the noun.] ^ 

1. To be wanton 3 to intrigue. 

Let us walk honeftly as in the day, not in rioting and drum 
kennefs, not in chambering and wantonnefs. Rom. xiii. 1 3* 

2. To refide as in a chamber. 

The beft blood chamber’d in his bofom. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Cha'mberer. n.f [from chamber.] A man of intrigue. 

I have not thofe foft parts of converlation. 

That ehamberers have. Shakefp. Othello. 

Cha'meerf ellow. n.f. [from chamber and fellow.] One that 
lies in the fame chamber. 

It is my fortune to have a chamberfelloiv , with whom I agree 
very well in many fentiments. Spectator, N° 286. 

ChaAiberlain. n.f [from chamber.] 

1. Lord great chamberlain of England is the fixth officer of the 

crown j a confiderable part of his fundlion is at a coronation 3 
to him belongs the provifion of every thing in the houfe of 
lords 3 he difpofes of the fword of ftate 3 under him are the gen- 
tleman ulher of the black rod, yeomen ulhers, and door-keep- 
ers. To this office the duke of Ancafter makes an hereditary 
claim. Chambers. 

2. Lord chamberlain of the houfhold has the overfight of all offi- 

cers belonging to the king’s chambers, except the precincl of 
the bedchamber. Chambers. 

Humbly complaining to her deity. 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

He was made lord fteward, that the ftaff of chamberlain might 
be put into the hands of his brother. Clarendon. 

A patriot is a fool in every age. 

Whom all lord chamberlains allow the ftage. Pope • 

3. A fervant who has the care of the chambers. 

Think’ft thou. 

That the bleak air, thy boifterous chamberlain , 

Will put thy fhirt on warm ? Shakefp. Timon. 

When Duncan is afieep, his two chamberlains 
We will with wine and waffel convince. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

He l’erv’d at firft /Emilia’s chamberlain. Dryden’ s Fables. 

4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as, chamberlain of the exche- 
quer, of Chcfter, of the city of London. Chambers. 

Cha'mberlaikship. n. f. [from chamberlain .] The office of 
a chamberlain. 

ChaAibermaid. n.f. [from chamber and maid.] A maid whofe 
bufinefs is to drefs a lady, and wait in her chamber. 

Men will not hifs, 

The chambermaid was named Cifs. Ben. Johnfon . 

Some coarfe country wench, almoft decay’d. 

Trudges to town, and firft turns chambermaid. Pope. 

When he doubted whether a word were intelligible or no, he 
ufed to con fult one of his lady’s chambermaids. ‘ Swift. 

If thefe nurfes ever prefume to entertain the girls with the 
common follies praffiied by chambermaids among us, they are 
publickly whipped. Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 

To Cha'mblet. v. a. [from camelot. See Camelot.] To 
vary; to variegate. ' 

Some have the veins more varied and chambleted 3 as oak 

0 wl ] ereof wainfeot is made. Bacon’s Natural Hiflorv. 

<l.ha mbrel of a Horfe. i he joint or bending of the upper part 
of the hinder leg farrier’s fit?. 

CHAMl:. LeON. 71 . f [%«/^aj\£w.] 

The chameleon has- four feet, and on each foot three claws 
Its tail is long ; with this, as well as with its feet, it faftens it- 
felt to the branches of trees. Its tail is flat, its nofe long, and 
made m an obtufe point ; its back is {harp, its Ikin plaited, and 
jagged like a law from the neck to the laft joint of the tail and 
upon its head it has fomething like a comb ; like a fifh, it has 
0 oeck. Some have aflerted, that it lives only upon air h 
t has been obferved to feed on flies, catched with its Yonvue 
which is about ten inches long, and three thick ; made of white 

~‘ l 'T nti : ,llt flat at the end ; or hollow and open, rqfemblino- 
elephant-s trunk. It alfo Ihrinks. and ™ I 
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alfo Shrinks, and grows longer. This 
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animal is ("aid to alTume the colour of thofe things to which it 
is applied ; but our modern obfervers affure us, that its natui at 
colour, when at reft and in the fhade, is a bluilh grey ; though 
fome are yellow, and others green, but both of a fmaller kmc „ 
When it is expofed to the fun, the grey changes into a darker 
grey, inclining to a dun colour, ahd its parts, which have leait 
of the light upon them, are changed into fpots or different co- 
lours. The grain of its Ikin, when the light doth not fhmo 
upon it, is like cloth mixed with many colours. Sometimes 
when it is handled, it feems to be fpeckled with dark fpots, in- 
clining to green. If it be put upon a black hat, it appears to be 
of a violet colour ; and fometimes if it be wrapped up in linen, 
when it is taken off, it is white ; but it changes colour only in 
fome parts of the. body. a met. 

A chameleon is a creature about the bignefs of an ordinary 
lizard; his head tmproportionably big, and his eyes gi eat ; 
moveth his head without writhing of his neck, which is inflex- 
ible, as a hog doth; his back crooked, bis Ikin fpotted with 
little tumours, lefs eminent, nearer the belly ; his tail llendeC 
and long ; on each foot he hath five fingers, three oil the out- 
fide, and two on the infide 3 his tongue of a marvellous length 
in rpfpea of his body, and hollow at the end, which he will 
launch out to prey upon flies ; of colour green, and of a dulky 
yellow, brighter and whiter towards the belly 3 yet fpotted with 
blue, white, and red. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory , N° 0 . 

I can add colours ev’n to the chameleon 3 
Change Ihapes with Proteus, for advantage. Shakefp. Hen VL 
One part devours the other, and jeave$ not fo much as a 
mouthful of that popular air, which the chameleons gafp after. 

Decay of Piety. 

The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryden. 

To ChaAifer. v. a. [ chambrer , Fr.] To channel 3 to make 
furrows or gutters upon a column. 

ChaAifer. ) [from to chamfer.] A fmall furrow or gut- 

Cha'mfret. ) tier on a column. 

ChaAilet. n.f [See Camelot.] 

To make a chamlet , draw five lines, waved overthwart, if 
your diapering confift of a double line. Peacham on Drawing. 

Cha'mois. n.f. [ chamois , Fr.] An animal of the goat kind, 
whofe skin is made into foft leather, called among us Jhammy. 

Thefe are the beafts which you Ihall eat 3 the ox, the fheep, 
and wild ox, and the cfigmois. Deut. xiv. 5. 

ChaAiomile. n.f [xxpxipvhov.] The name of an odoriferous 
plant. 

It hath a fibrofe root ; the cup of the flower is fquamofe, 
which expands, and appears like many leaves 3 the flowers are 
radicated 3 the petals of the flower are white, and the difh yel- 
low 3 the leaves are cut into five fegments. This plant was 
formerly in great requeft for making green walks, and is ftill 
cultivated in phyfick gardens for medicinal ufe, though it grows 
wild in great plenty. Miller . 

Cool violets, and orpine growing ftill, 

Embathed balm, and cheerful galingale, 

Frefti coftmary, and breathful chamomile , 

Dull poppy, and drink-quick’rting fetuale. Spenfer’s Muiop : 
For though the chamomile , the more it is trodden on the faf- 
ter it grows 3 yet youth, the more it is wafted, the fooner it 
wear s* Shakefp. Henry IY. p. i. 

Watery liqueurs force it, as diftilled waters with diureticks, 
poffet drink. wjth chamomile flowers. F layer on the Humours . 

To Champ, v . a. [< champayer , Fr.] 

1. To bite with a frequent action of the teeth. 

Coffee and opium are taken down, tobacco but in fmoke, and 
betle is but champed in the mouth with a little lime. Bacon. 

The fiend reply’d not, overcome with rage 3 
But, like a proud fteed rein’d, went haughty on, 

Champing his. iron curb. Paradife Loft, b. iy. 1 . 857. 

At his command, 

The fteeds caparifon’d with purple Hand, 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dryden. 

2. To devour. 

. A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, and the' 
pieces .left fuch a delicious roughnefs on my tongue, that I 
champed up the remaining part. Spectator, N° 43 1 . 

To Champ, v. n. To perform frequently the aftion of bitino*. 
Muttering and champing , as though his cud had troubled him, 
he gave occafion £0 Mufidorus to come near him. Sidne*. 

They began to repent of that they had done, and irefully to 
champ upon the bit they had taken into their mouths. Hooker . 

His jaws did not anfwer equally to one another 3 but by his 
frequent motion and champing with them, it was evident they 
were neither luxated nor fra&ured. Wifeman 

Cha'mpaign. n.f. [ca.mpagne, Fr.] A fiat open country^ 

In the abufes of the cuftoms, mefeems, you have a lAxcham- 
paign laid open to you, in which you mav at large ftretch out 
your difeourfe. ' Sperfir’s Stole of Ireland, 

Of all thefe bounds, 

With Ihadowy forefts and with champaigns rich’d 
We make thee lady. “ Shaieffl King Lear. 

If two bordering princes have their territory meeting on an 
open champa, gn, the more mighty will continually feek occafion 
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